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Mary C. Havelock wrote or composed most of Part V and edited most other 
parts. Joyce Kornbluh, the Center for Research on Utilization of Scientific 
Knowledge's editor, provided several helpful suggestions and checked the 
manuscript at various stages. Editorial assistance on Part V was also pro- 
vided by Roberta Me Co no ch i e . 

Many thanks are due to Rita Wingers of the Center who typed all drafts 
of the manuscript, tabulated responses, and handled all the detailed arrange- 
ments for CECAT, before, during, and after. It is rare indeed to find such 
warmth and efficiency combined in a single person, and the success of the 
project can be credited in no small measure to her efforts. 

Most of the work reported herein was supported by the Office of Education, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare pursuant to Contract Number 
OEC-O-8-080603-4535 ( 01 0 ) . Contractors undertaking such projects under government 
sponsorship are encouraged to express freely their professional judgment in the 
conduct of the project. Points of view or opinions stated do not, therefore 



necessarily represent official Office of Education position or policy. 
Financial support was also provided for both the CECAT and the writing 
of this volume by the Kellogg Foundation through an institutional grant 
to the Center for Research on Utilization of Scientific Knowledge, Institute 
for Social Research, The University of Michigan. This volume is part of a 
larger report on the training, development, and support of knowledge linkers 
in education submitted to the U.S. Office of Education in December, 1371. 
Section I of that report summarizes the process of development of a Handbook 
for the Linker-Change Agent and the subsequent CECAT, Section II i s an 
evaluation of the Handbook (entitled A GUIDE TO INNOVATION IN EDUCATION) 
by educational change agents and specialists in various positions. Section 
III Is an evaluation of CECAT, itself. The other major products of the 
project are included as attachments to that report, namely: "Guide to 
Innovation in Education," and Checklists on Change Process to accompany 
the Guide. 

A few copies of the report and most a*tachments will be made avail- 
able to interested persons through the Center for Research on Utilization 
of Scientific Knowledge. Inquiries should be addressed to the author. 



INTRODUCTION 



This work will provide a framework for the design of programs to train 
change agents in the skills of helping and of resource utilization, and it 
will also present some alternative models of such training programs. 

Readers with a wide range of interests should find it useful , first as 
background reading to provide an orientation to training content and struc- 
tural issues befo re beginning to design a program, second as a reference 
on program components during design, and third as an evaluation checklist 
af te r a program has been drafted and put Into operation, 

A. WHY DO WE NEED TRAINING ON HELPING AND RESOURCE UTILIZATION? 

We live in an age of expanding resources and expanding awareness of 
problems. However, it is also widely believed that we are entering a period 
of crisis in which resource capabilities will reach their limit while demands 
on resources continue to escalate. Regardless of the dimensions or apocalyptic 
potential of this crisis, there is some consensus on the need to close the gap 
between available resources (knowledge, tecnnology, products, services, 
facilities, etc,) and known human problems and needs. 

Both the problem and the opportunity are before us. On the one hand, 
there Is a rising tide of needs and expectations, proclaimed by many as an 
impending series of crises (urban, ecological, population, etc,). On the 
other hand. In this century there has been a fantastic acceleration of 
knowledge building (there are more scientists alive in the world today than 
the total number who have ever lived up to now in the history of the world), 
and In the growth of technological know-how, Man's capabilities to create, 
communicate and store knowledge have never been so great and they appear to be 
expand i ng , 

The question of the use of these capabilities to meet the rising tide 
of need therefore becomes ever more Insistent. Indeed, in the last genera- 
tion there has emerged a very special branch of social science concerned with 
the communication and effective utilization of knowledge. We are slowly 
moving toward a new conception of a professional discipline concerned pri- 
marily with the process of change, it rests on the assumption that social 
progress can be planned and engineered so that It is more reliable and more 
beneficial to more people. This new concept of "planned innovation" stresses 
the Importance of realistic diagnosis of needs, adequate resource retrieval, 
collaborative planning and solution building, and systematic design and 
evaluation of alternative solutions, 

"Strategy" Is a key aspect of this new concept of innovation because 
it is now becoming recognized that change will only lead to real progress if 
it is brought about in an orderly sequence of goa 1 -set 1 1 ng , planning, and 
systematic execution. Clearly, therefore, there Is a need for educators to 
spell out in detail their "innovative" plans and activities In terms of over- 
all "strategies" and In terms of the explicit sequences of action steps 
{" iaaiios ") that make up these strategies. 
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There are some resource- already available to us in building such 

L 'Tkf’ W ^ ts °?’ and Wes,e Y in THE DYNAMICS OF PLANNED CHANGE 
( 1958),^ made available the first coherent conception of the social "change 

a person who had the skills necessary to help a client work out~ 
lems in an integrated step-by-step sequence. These authors pulled 
together much of t' e behavioral and social research on the consul tat i on 
process, human relations, organizational development, and group dynamics to 
show how such.a change agent might be effective in working with individuals 
g roups ? organizations^ and total conmun i ties, ^ * 



Benms, Benne and Chin (1961) added to the growth of this movement by 
publish ng a comprehensive set of readings from 74 social scientists under 
‘he. title THE PLANNING OF CHANGE. For the first time they demonstrated that 
a significant new professional discipline was growing around this concept 

A mocm di ^ eren ‘ notlon of "change agent" was expounded by Everett 
Rogers (1962) in his integration of several hundred research studies nn 
THE DIFFUSION OF INNOVATIONS Rogers' change agent concept was i n 

sociological studies of the ''county agent" 

Service. This county agent was not only a 
individual farmers with individual needs ;but also 



practices based on the agricultural 
Grant universities. 



in the USDA's Cooperative Extension 
counsellor and diagnostician to 

conveyor of new facts and 



research and experimentation of the Land 



two t By a t 960 S HaVelock ’ et al - W963J were proposing a fusion of these 

two tradit ons in a new concept of .the change agent as process helper'end 

know edge linker. It seems evident that the sets of skills envisaged namely 
inte personal and mter-group relating, consultation, need definition/diagnosis 
problem solving, resource acquisition, dissemination, and utilization are 

going to be needed by the educators of the future at various levels arid in 
various roU categories. ana 1 n 



PLANNING FOR INNOVATION, synthes i zes and summarl zes relevanTreselrch^d" 
theory from more than 1,000 sources. Together with other research summarie- 
by Rogers and Shoemaker 0971), Watson 0969) and others, it gives ample 
testimony to the theoretical and empirical substance of this field Several 

L U 1T •'*» ^tempted to develop practical gutdes or 

the change agents based on this body of knowledge and following in 

entitled A GUIDE TO INNOVATION, has been used as the tills ISrTni*! ™i„' 

pSd^^Jar'rvr^rthls^rr 89enCy Ch3n9e a9entS ' ™ S deS 'sn is 

want IoTlo°: tC t r r: n9 ° f , meaty P u bi icatlons is encouraging news to those who 
want to close the knowledge gap, but it is also obvious that print materials 

soe Mfi To Y themselves . They must be accompanied by training in the 

special Nts 'are descr : bed . in 5uah guides and manuals. The "planned change" 

is no h.! ? !' y f8W m nUmber 3nd ,f their ranks do not 9 row rapidly there 

no hope that their message will have any significant impact. 
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Some training programs have been undertaken in the recent past. Of 
special note were the Cooperative Project for Educational Development (COPED) 

(see Watson, 196?) and its successor, the instrumented and packaged teacher train- 
ing workshop "Resource Utilization and Problem Solving" (RUPS) developed by 
Charles Jung and colleagues ( 1970 ) at the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory. Similarly packaged and unitized training programs are also under 
development for information specialists at the Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development ( 1971 ). Numerous training programs 
are also now coming on the market to train educators in systems technology, 
program planning, and so forth. Many of these programs provide at least 
part answer to the need. 

B. WHY DO WE NEED A TRAINING MAP"' '_? 

Because so many programs and pieces of programs are under development or 
freshly on the market there is a special need today to provide prospective 
trainers and program developers with some guidelines on training in the 
specific contexts of resource utilization and change agentry. It was for this 
reason that we assembled 50 nationally recognized leaders of research and 
training on educational change at Clinton, Michigan in the spring of 1970. 

This volume in large part contains the collective wisdom of this group. Parti- 
c i pa n t s in the conference were carefully chosen to represent a range of 
orientations toward change agentry and toward training. 

The conference was divided Into three phases. In the first phase, 
participants discussed the content of training, i.e., the research findings 
and theory which form the basis of sound practice In diffusion, utilization, 
planned change, organization development and related fields. We asked the 
question: Is there a substantial knowledge base and a coherent concept 

around which training can be developed? 



In the second phase, the conference turned from the content to the pro- 
cess of training: what were some sound principles of training that should be 

incorporated in training programs? In the third and final phase, we tried 
to put content and process together as we worked in several small task for 
groups to design model programs for particular types of trainees and train. ng 
go a Is. 

C. ORGANIZATION OF THE TEXT 



The o rgan i za t i on ~of this training guide follows the organization of the 
conference in general outline. Part I will be concerned with outlining the 
principal content areas that relate to the concept of change agent from a 
variety of perspectives. 

Parts II and III will provide some suggestions on how to select training 
goals and what principles to include in a good training design. These sections 
are based on discussions in the second phase of the conference when training 
process issues were discussed. 



Parts IV through VI ‘suggest how model training programs could be put 
together for various types of objectives. Part IV provides a framework with 
eight design features that ought to be incorporated in any viable plan and 
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suggests how such an outline can be used to develop training programs to 
meet various objectives. Part V presents outlines of several potential pro- 
grams generated by our conference task force groups, and finally Part VI 
presents a training model worked out for a particular type of role in detail 
(change agents in state education agencies). 

Taken together, the total volume contains a number of ideas, suggestions, 
frameworks, principles, and tactical details at several levels of specificity 
applicable to a wide range of change agent skills and situations. For this 
reason it should be a useful aid and reference source to trainers and training 
program developers. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARY KNOWLEDGE OF THE CHANGE PROCESS 



During the ig60's dozens of books and hundreds, of articles were published 
dealing with one or another aspect of the change'~>r’bees s . Many of these 
writings were reports on empirical research, many more were comma its or obser- 
vations on one or another strategy or theory of change and a few were compre* 
hensive summaries of existing knowledge and theory. Evidence of this great 
outpouring of research and theoretical literature can Te found in several 
b i b1 log raph les wh i ch appeared in the second half of the decade (e,g, ; Kurland 
and Miller, 1966; Stuart and Dudley, 1 96 / ; Havelock, 1968; Rogers, 1968; 

Spitzer, 1968; Havelock, Huber, and Zimmerman, 196$; Skelton and Hensel, i 9/0) . 

It is not our purpose here to provide any comprehensive summary of the 
knowledge represented by all these works except to say that they represent 
an impressive and profound corpus with very high relevance to the improvement 
of educational practice. 

In order to develop a clear and holistic conception of the change process 
and of the roles which specialized change agents might play in that process, a 
few key works are of special importance. Rogers and Shoemaker (1971) give the 
best current summary of empirical research on the diffusion of innovations; 
Bennis, Benne, and Chin (1969) provide the best reader in the field of planned 
change and incorporate theoretical and empirical articles from leading authori- 
ties who represent a range of perspectives; and Havelock and collaborators (5969) 
provide a comprehensive review and summary of most of the available literature, 
theoretical as well as empirical. Both Rogers and Shoemaker and Havelock, et al. 
concluded their works with a series of principles or propositions which roughly 
represent the current “state of the art" fact and wisdom concerning c h r- - ■ . 

No one list of propositions will be truly comprehensive on such a broad tc ic 
but it can provide a useful starting point for building the content of lining 
programs for change agents. 

As noted earlier, the 1970 conference on change agent training began ; 
deliberations by reviewing the existing knowledge about change that could 
incorporated in training. These discussions were guided by a list of , 
propos i t lonal statements derived from the literature and endorsed as “Important 11 
or essential" by all those participating in the con f e reri ce . * Each statement 
was used as the basis of a small group discussion led by a participant who felt 
a special interest in the topic. Participants were also encouraged to generate 
additional propositions which they felt represented significant facts or 
observations on the change process from their very diverse viewpoints. The 
result was a truly comprehensive listing of “contents" for developing a train- 
ing curriculum on the management of innovation in education and in other fields. 

Most of these statements and observations are presented below in summary 
form, grouped according to the major per spect i ves on the change process which 
Havelock identified in his 1969 review. 



*See preface for list of participants. 
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A. CHANGE AS A PROBLEM-SOLVING PROCESS 

Overvieu) 

This orientation rests on the primary assumption that innovation is a 
part of a problem-solving process which goes on inside the user. Problem- 
solving is usually seen as a patterned sequence of activities beginning^ 
with a need sensed and articulated by the client, which is translated into 
a problem statement and diagnosis. When he has thus formulated a problem 
statement, the client-user is able to conduct a meaningful search and 
retrieval of ideas and information which can be used in formulating or 
selecting the innovation. Finally, the user needs to concern himself with 
adapting the innovation, trying out and evaluating its effectiveness in, 
satisfying his original need. The focus of this orientation is the user, 
himself, his needs and what he does about satisfying his needs. The role 
of outsiders is therefore consultative or collaborative. The outside change 
agent may assist the user either by providing new ideas and innovations 
specific to the diagnosis or by providing guidance on the process of problem 
solving at any or all of the indicated stages. Figure 1,1 illustrates this 

re 1 a t i onsh 1 p , 



FI SURE I , 1 The Problem-Solver View of the Change Process 





At least five points are generally stressed by advocates of this 
orientation; first, that user need Is the paramount consideration and the 
only acceptable value-stance for the change agent; second, that dvagnosts of 
need always has to be an integral part of the total process; third, that the 
outside change agent should be nondirective , rarely, if ever, violating the 

15 



integrity of the user by placing himself in a directive or expert status: 
fourth, that the internal resuurces, i,e,, those resources already existing 
and easily accessible within the client system, itself, should always be fully 
utilized; and fifth, that eel f -initiated and self-applied innovation will 
have the Strongest user commitment and the best chances for long-term survival. 

A few of the major advocates of this orientation are Lippi tt, Watson 
arid West ley (1958), Goodwin Watson (196 7), Charles Jung (1967), and Herbert 
Thelen (I 967 ). Most of those who belong to this school are social psychologist 
in the group dynami cs — human relations tradition. 

Propositions Derived from Problen— Solver Perspective 

"1' The user's need is the paramount consideration in any 
planned change activity." 

How pa ( t ici pants rated this point on a pre-conference inquiry form: 

26 "essent i a 1 1 1 
15 "very important" 

7 "somewhat important" 

0 "not important" 

Only two conferees .questioned the validity o F the proposition. 

Also implied in this statement is the idea that a change agent needs to 
begin by defining the "user" for his change efforts. In some cases, this 
' 'us® r" will be a particular individual but it could also be a group* an 
organization, a community, or perhaps even a whole society. The proposition 
also has to be qualified by the fact that users are not always aware of the 
real needs they have. Hence, Hansford notes that change agents must expend 
considerable effort on creating an awareness of need, 

"2, Users' needs cannot be served effectively until an effort 
has been made to translate and define those needs into 
9 d ? a gnos j s which represents a coherent set of problems 
to be worked on." 

How participants rated this point: 

17 "essential" 

23 "very important" 

9 "somewhat important" 

1 "not important" 

No conferees questioned the validity of this proposition. 

This diagnosis should probably include and be based on a definition and 
clarification of the user's and the change agent's values. Diagnosis must 
be integrative. Furthermore, a prime responsibility of the change agent is 
to teach and share his diagnostic skills with as many members of the client 
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system as possible (Ellis*). 

*‘3. Use r- i n i t ! a ted change is I i ke ly to be stronger and mo re 
long lasting than change initiated by outsiders." 

How participants r^ted this point: 

20 "essential" 

16 "very important" 
k "somewhat important" 

0 "not important" 



Seven conferees questioned the validity of the proposition. 

Even if change is not user - i n i t i ated at least user i n v o 1 v e me n t must be 
real ; user comm i tmen t and i n vo 1 vemen t are vital to i p 1 emen t a t i on , User 
i n vo 1 vemen t is especially i mpc r t ant. in need-statinc and trust-building; it 
may be less important in the creation and development of the innovation, 
itself. On the other hand, when innovation is perceived as imposed from 
above , serious system disequi libitum in the form of sabotage and stri kes may 
resu 1 1 , 



1 , The user system should have an adequate internalized 

problem-solving str ategy , i.e., an orderly set of 
processes for need sensing and expression, diagnosis, 
resource retrieval and evaluation." 



How participants rated this point: 



13 "essential" 

23 "very important" 

13 "somewhat i rnport ant" 

1 "not important" 

No conferees questioned the validity of the proposition. 

Too many educational systems tends to be reactive problem-solvers when 
they should be proactive; i.e,, they respond only to political and social 
coercion and then only after their problems have reached a level of painful, 
and destructive crisis. Miles* notes the importance of developing vneivtuiional 
provisions for problem-solving at the user level, especially in schools, 

"5, Change agents work more effectively if they employ a 
non-directive strategy," 



How participants rated this point: 

3 "essential" 

12 "very important" 



*A1 1 starred references in this chapter are CECAT contributors; see preface 
for full list of contributors. 
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16 "somewhat important" 

2 "not important" 

Fourteen conferees questioned the validity of the proposition. 

The problem-solving perspective has roots in psychotherapeutic 
counsel 1 i ng , men tal health con sultation, and to a large extent in the 
"client-centered" counselling approach espoused by Carl Rogers 0951). 

According to this view, the change agent should not impose his own views of 
the problem or the solution on the cl lent. Rather, he should assist the 
client in defining. the problem for himself and working as his own problem- 
solver. The change agent, according to this view, can do this by taking the 
role of a sincere and active listener, encouraging the client to articulate 
his thinking and feeling, and allowing him to hear himself. This was clearly 
a controversial item for our change experts, for wh i 1© 15 strongly endorsed 
it, Ik doubted its validity. This suggests that the "when, where, and how 1 1 
of the non-directive approach needs to be spelled out clearly before it can 
be accepted as a general principle of change agentry. 

"6. Change agents are primarily helpful as process consultants 

and trainers, helping users understand the human relations of 
dec I s i on-inak i ng and changing," 

How participants rated this point: 

8 "essentia!" 

11 "very important" 

20 "somewhat important" 

0 "not important" 

With 8 doubting its validity, this item was the secon d mos t con t rove r s i a 1 
of the 52 propositions rated by the conferees. 

This view probably had its zenith in the mid- i 960 's , but it is today 
somewhat in eclipse. Many conferees felt the need for the contemporary c'‘ age 
agent to be an advocate and an activist partisan in many situations, particularly 
when he perceived a gross disequilibrium of power. * 

B. CHANGE AS A RESEARCH-DEVELOPMENT-AND-D I FFUS I ON PROCESS 

Overview 

The most systematic conceptual categorization of processes related to 
educational Innovation is that evolved first by Brickell (1961), and later 
by Clark and Cuba (1965) » under the headings "Research, Development, and 
Diffusion." This orientation Is guided by at least five assumptions’. First, 

It assumes that there should be a rational sequence in the evolution and 
application of an innovation. This sequence should include research, 
development, and packaging before mass dissemination takes place. Second, 
it assumes that there has to be planning, usually on a massive scale over a 
long time span. Third, it assumes that there has to be a division and 
coordination of labor to accord with the rational sequence and the planning. 
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Fourth, it makes the assumption of a more-or-less passive but rational 
consumer who will accept and - dopt the innovation if it is offered to him 
in the right place at the right time and in the right form. Fifth and 
finally, the proponents of this viewpoint are willing to accept the fact of 
a high initial development cost prior to any dissemination activity because 
of the anticipated long-term benefits in efficiency and quality of the 
innovation and Its suitability for mass audience dissemina tion . 

Prototypes of this RD&D model are presumed to exist i ndustry and 
agriculture. Figure 1,2 provides an outline of its major components. 

FIGURE t .2 The "Research, Development, and Diffusion 11 View of the Change Agent 





In broad terms, RDsD is itself a grand strategy for planned innovation, 
but in practice this model has been spelled out in a number of different forms, 
each of which stresses one or another of these steps, A few of the most 
commonly expounded variants are listed below. 

Development of high performance Products , Many authors see RsD as a 
process whereby ideas and tentative models of innovations can be 
evaluated and systematically reshaped and packaged in a form that ensures 
benefit to users and which eases d i f f u&railfipnd adoption. In this process, 
most of the adaptation and t rans 1 at 1 on pmol ems of the user are anticipated 
and adjusted for. The final outcome is therefore "user-proof ' " 
guaranteed to work for the most fumbling and incompetent receiver. To 
some degree, the regional laboratories of the USOE have been established 
to carry forward this strategy of high performance product development 
(Boyan, 1968), 

Information System Building. Sometimes the "product" of development 
will Itself be a system for diffusion and innovation. Some of the 
regional laboratories are experimenting with the design and creation 
of Information systems which take into account the many known barriers 
and translation problems that separate researchers and developers from 
potential users (Far West Laboratory, 1 96 8 ) . These experimental 
information systems, when fully developed, will presumably have the same 
"user proof" characteristics as the other high performance products 
discussed above. Hence, they will form a new and effective channel for 

. > 
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the continuous funnelling of innovations and innovative ideas to 
p ract i t i one rs , 

Engineered Diffusion Projects and Programs. A few thoroughly planned 
and s y s t ema t i ca 1 1 y exec uted and evaluated diffusion p ro j ectscan be 
cited from the 1 i terature , but in spite of tremendous variations in design 
and context, they may be classified together as one "strategy" on the basis 
of certain common elements: e.g., {]) careful advance planning, (2) 
innovation packaging, (3) careful i dent i f i cat ir n , selection, and preparation 
of the target audience, (4) multi-media presentations (written and oral 
material , group discussion, demonstration, etc.), (5) some sort of active 
user involvement, ( 6 j systematic follow-up, and ( /) experimental evaluation 
and documentation. The most successful program of this kind was developed 
by Bell Labs to diffuse transistor technology to other Industries. Well 
documented recent ventures of this general type are Richland's (1965) 
t rave 1 i i ng sem inar and conference for the t mp 1 emen ta t ion of educational 
innovations," and Glaser's ( 1 965 ) project to diffuse results of a 
successful vocational training program for the mentally retarded. Probably 
the most outstanding failure of this strategy is that reported by Gumming 
and Gumming (1957). A well conceived and well designed program to diffuse 
new mental health concepts to a Canadian community backfired in large 
part because of the disturbing nature of the Information itself. 

Administered and Legislated Change „ One presumption that is sometimes 
implicit In RSD strategies is that the resulting high performance product 
can reasonably and legitimately be diffused through legislative or 
administrative fiat. If the leadership has assurance from evaluation 
data that tne innovation will be successful and beneficial, then it may 
feel that it is on safe ground In deciding ( h,.. . all the users under its 
direct control shall receive it. This is a very common "diffusion" 
pattern for innovations. Examples range from safety devices required 
in automobiles to desegregation guidelines for school systems. 

Fait Accompli, Related to the above is what Watson and Glaser (1965) 
call the strategy of Innovation by " fait accompli," When anticipated 
initial resistance to an innovation is extremely great, the change agent 
may opt for immediate installation w'thout consultation or the building 
of advance awareness. The presumption in this case Is that the actual 
benefits from use of the innovation will be so great and so apparent 
after trial that the long-run good of the user will be served. (The 
initial "fait accompli" by legislated authority may, according to Glaser, 
be followed by local level problem-solving stimulated by the requirement 
to implement.") Racial integration of the armed forces by President 
Truman was cited as one example where "fait accompli" strategy succeeded. 

uy stems Analysis" Approaches to Innovation. "Systems analysis" usually 
refers to a systematic strategy of innovation which begins with the 
careful construction of an optimum but detailed ideal model of the problem 
area. Comparison of this ideal model with current operational reality 
highlights various shortcomings and focal points for change effort. 

The problem foci are then systematically tackled on a priority basis so 
that steady progress is made in approaching the ideal. 
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Propcs itions Derived from the RD&D Perspective 

"1 . Successful Innovation usually requires formal p 1 ann i ng , 
short-term and long-term," 

How participants rated this point: 

23 "essential" 

12 "very important" 

5 "somewhat important" 

0 "not Important" 

Four conferees questioned the validity of the proposition. 

In leading a discussion of this topic. Per Dal in* of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development, Paris, made the following points. 
First, planning of a rational RD&D sequence with a straight-line chronology 
is far different from planning in a multiple interest and power group context , 
Both types are important. Secondly, planning at the national level must take 
into account a multiplicity of overlapping roles and groups from the minister 
of education to the individual pupil, Dec i s i on -mak ing influences ma ny people 
outside the classroom. 

Any major educational change probably requires long-term planning, 10 
years lead time or more. Case studies indicate that comprehensive structural 
changes in the Swedish system required 23 years for full implementation. For 
curriculum changes, a 10-year cycle may be possible. 

Effective planning, according to Da 1 i n , must be j ntegrated , taking into 
account social, cultural, economic, and political factors. It must also be 
system-oriented, continuous, continuously evaluated and revised, and it must 
be democratic, i.e., those affected must be involved to tha fullest extent 
feas I b 1 e , 

"2, Innovation is made more effective if there is a rational 
division of labor to carry out the necessary functions of 
diagnosis, information retrieval, research, development and 
app 1 i cat i on . " 

How participants rated this point: 

12 "essential" 

1 1 "very i mportant" 

15.5 "somewhat important" 

2,5 "not important" 

Five conferees questioned the validity of the proposition. 

This proposition has to be tempered by several qualifications. First, 
the level and scope of the innovation have to be considered* local innovations 
of small scope presumably require less division of labor, less specialization, 
and less organizational separation than national or statewide innovations. 
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Second, most innovation requires some involvement by all parties at each 
stage: researcher, developer, evaluator, change agent, practitioner, and user. 

Third, there are some competencies that can be specified that are common 
to various change agent roles (Good son") . 

Finally, the costs vs. the benefits of elaborate division of labor for 
particular projects need to be assessed; most organizations do not have the 
time, resources, and interest to perform all the tasks implied in an RPsD 
app roach . 

“3. Effective utilization of complex innovations must be 

preceded by coherently coordinated research, development, and 
eva 1 uat i on . 11 

How participants rated this point: 

13 "essential" 

15 "very important" 

1 4 "somewhat important" 

3 "not Important" 

Four conferees questioned the validity of the proposition. 

An important qualification to the above statement is provided by Kent*: 
"The question of values, philosophy, and goals, and how they are involved in 
the change process in education has to be considered in depth, Basic conflicts 
regarding what should be researched, disseminated, and adopted must be resolved 
before scientific techniques of diffusion can be applied. There is a general 
implication that there are vast storehouses of knowledge somewhere within 
resource systems and that the major problem is diffusing this information 
widely to users. In education, this is not the case; the usefulness of 
innovations must be tested and determined 'on the consumer line 1 by the user 
system. " 

"4. innovation is more effective when innovators start out 
by stating their objectives or desired outcomes in 
behavioral terms." 

How participants rated this point: 

9 "essential" 

20 "very important" 

12 "somewhat important" 

2 "not important" 

Six conferees questioned the validity of the proposition. 

The proposition, though somewhat controversial among our experts, 
represents an Important tenet of current educational RsD orthodoxy, Kurland* 
notes the importance of developing a clear view of the goal or the "desired 
future state of affairs" at an early point In the change strategy. Mill gate* 
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adds that the concept of "change agent" requires a highly developed sense 
of personal objectives ("Who am I?") and a skill to identify objectives in 
comp lex s i tuat ions, 

"5. Innovation is more effective when evaluation, preferably in formal 
quantitative terms, is employed at each step of development, 
diffusion, and installation. 

How participants rated this point: 

8 "essent i a 1 " 

28 "very important" 

11 "somewhat important" 

1 "not important" 

Only one conferee questioned the validity of the proposition. 

Gephart* notes that "the change agent must be capable of assessing the 
methodological adequacy of the research done to test an innovation." Hood* 
adds to this the idea that the change agent has responsibility to pass these 
same skills on to users. "The change agent must be able to use himself and 
to train the user to use quantitative procedures for evaluating and testing 
a 1 ternat i ves ." 

"6. Innovation is more effective when it is guided by an 
analysis of the cost-to-benef i t ratio of specific 
al ternatl ves . " 

How participants rated ths point: 

2 "essential" 

21 "very important" 

17 "somewhat important" 

2 "not important" 

Four conferees questioned the validity of the proposition. 

Several experts saw a major need for selectivity either by the user or 
some middle man such as a change agent, Mann* suggested the need for "a 
hard-nosed team constantly reviewing literature to evaluate research and sift 
out the junk." There is a special need for such tough-minded expertise when 
the evidence is conflicting and the issue controversial (as in the Jensen 
report). However much we want change, we have an obligation to prohibit 
"bad" change. 

Glaser* makes a similar point: "Change agents need to be trained to 

ask critical questions about innovations or proposed solutions to problems, 
and to gain skill in evaluating alleged evidence; i.e,, under what conditions 
does the innovation appear to work well, has it been cross-validated, what 
are its cost-benefits in comparison with alternative solutions, etc." 

Even when the change agent wants to assume a strongly partisan role in 
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change he needs to be able to call on these skills, Gephart* makes this 
point as follows: "In my opinion, part of the change agent's role involves 

the advocacy of an innovation. However, the change agent must be able to 
judge the soundness of the innovation he advocates. If he is not skillful 
at this he will lose his linkage with the user. That is, if he advocates 
innovations which do not work for a user, that user will not seek his aid 
when another problem needs resolution. To avoid such mistakes, a change 
agent must be able to assess the methodological adequacy of the research 
done in the field tests of the innovation. This does not mean that he has 
to be trained as a researcher. Evaluation of a process is not the same as 
doing that process. The activities in which you engage in evaluating the 
methodological soundness of a completed piece of research are not the same 
activities that are performed in doing that research. Thus, we need to 
instruct the change agent so he is capable of the evaluation of the 
methodological adequacy of research done in the testing of an innovation." 

C. CHANGE AS A PROCESS OF SOCIAL INTERACTION 

Overview 

A third view of the change process places emphasis on the patterns by 
which innovations diffuse through a social system. A large body of empirical 
research tends to support five generalizations about the process of innovation 
diffusion: (1) that the individual user or adopter belongs to a network of 

social relations which largely Influences his adoption behavior; (2) that his 
place in the network (centrality, peripheral i ty , isolation) is a good predictor 
of his rate of acceptance of new ideas; (3) that informal personal aontacv is 
a vital^ part of the influence and adoption process; (4) that group member shiv 
and reference group' identifications are major predictors of individual adoption, 
and (5) that the rate of diffusion through a social system follows a predictable 
S-Qurve pattern (very slow beginning followed by a period of very rapid 
d i f f u s ion , f o 1 1 owed in turn by a long 1 a to-edop t e r or "laggard 11 period). 

Although the bulk of the evidence comes from rural sociology,. these f ve 
propositions have been demonstrated in a remarkably wide range of % i tuat i ons 
in every field of knowledge and using every conceivable adopter unit including 
individuals, business firms, school systems, and states. 

Figure [ . 3 suggests the type of variable usually considered by the 
social i nteract i on i sts . In education, major advocates of the S- [approach 
have been Mort (1964), Ross (1958), and Carlson ( 1 965 ) . 
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FIGURE I .3 



The Social Interaction View of the Change Process 



Key 





Because of the strong empiricist orientation of the S-l approach, it 
has generated relatively few explicit strategies or action alternatives, 

5-1 theorists generally prefer to sit back and ponder the "natural" process 
without meddling in it. Nevertheless, four quas i -st rateg ies can be identified 
with this schoo 1 , 

Natural Diffusion, One derivation from 5- 1 research suggests that 
innovations will diffuse through a natural and inevitable process. 

After a very extended early period of testing, development, trial and 
error, and sporadic localized adoption, innovations diffuse in a 
remarkably regular pattern. Indeed, when 10 to 201 have accepted an 
innovation, the forces of social interaction are such that the vast 
majority of the rest of the society will soon follow (Rogers, 1962), 

Natural Conmmioation Network Utilization . Most change agents undoubtedly 

25 
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re]y on S-| principles in planning and carrying out dissemination 
activities. Such a strategy would include identification of opinion 
leadership and circles of influence within the social system, and the 
channeling of information to such key points. 

Network Building, More ambitious and self-conscious applications of 
S-| principles are found In such massive diffusion networks as the 
Cooperative Extension Service (Sanders, 1 966 ) and in the marketing 
networks of large commercial enterprises, notably drug companies. These 
systems use informal contact by agents or salesmen, enlisting of natural 
opinion leaders as "demonstrators," and group meetings of various sorts 
as integral parts of an innovation diffusion program. 

Multi-pie Media Approaches , Effective commercial marketing practice is 
consonant with $-} findings not only in utilizing the social interaction 
network but also in employing a variety of media to approach the user, 
including mass media advertising, package advertising, salesmen, 
demonstrators, neighborhood "parties," free-home trials, etc. $-1 
research suggests that different media are effective at different stages 
in the adoption process (awareness, interest, trial, evaluation and 
adoption) [Rogers, op_, c i t . 3 . Hence, a successful program would involve 
the phasing of different media approaches to synchronize with progressive 
stages of user Involvement. 

Propositions Derived prom the Social Interaction Perspective and Research 

"1. Effective dissemination and utilization are facilitated 
by informal opinion leaders , particularly when these 
opinion leaders are innovative In orientation and have 
considerable influence over a large number of colleagues," 

How participants rated this point: 

10 "essential" 

32 "very important" 

8 "somewhat important" 

0 "not important" 

No conferees questioned the validity of the proposition. 

As a cautionary note, Rogers* warns that trie opinion leader can be "worn 
out" as an effective promoter of change if ne becomes too closely identified 
with outside change agents and becomes too isolated from his followers. 

Opinion leaders also need to be able to filter out innovations which might 
upset their relationship to followers. In other words, they may be interested 
only in those innovations which are compatible with the maintenance of their 
position in the community and among their colleagues. 

"2. The adoption of new J do as and practices is strongly influenced 
by the perceived norms of the user's professional reference 
group . If the new behavior is seen as desirable or " 
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representative of the best practice 'in rny profession, ' it 
is more likely to be adopted." 

How participants rated this point: 

8 "essential" 

2 8 "very important" 

13 "somewhat important" 

0 "not important" 

No conferees questioned the validity of the proposition. 

It is thus vitally important that change agents make accurate assessments 
of the norms and reference groups of those they are trying to influence. This may 
further suggest that change agents working at different levels, e.g,, the ? 

university, the federal government, the state system, the local’ school, may 
need to be appreciative or at least understanding of the very different norms, 
languages, and habits of thought that characterize these levels. 

"3 ■ Informal pe rson-to-pe rson contact is an important 

factor in effective dissemination, particularly when 
the user is at the trial stage. 

How participants rated this point: 

1 k "essen t i a 1 " 

27 "very important" 

7 "somewhat important" 

0 "not important" 

Only one conferee questioned the validity of the proposition 

.This proposition requi res a number of qual ifiers. First of all, research 
studies show that pe rson a 1 contact is more important for late adopters; early 
adopters and opinions leaders are more able and willing to use impersonal sources 
such as the mass media. It may also be that the media are having increasing 
Impact, a trend which might threaten traditional opinion leaders who rely on 
personal contacts to maintain influence. "Sesame Street" was cited as a 
possible exampl e in which media has successfully leapfrogged over the 
Interpersonal network to influence millions of mothers and children directly. 

Personal contact may also be more necessary when strong opinions are 
involved and significant knowledge and attitude change are required. 

"4, Individual adoption behavior follows a sequence which 
I n c 1 u de s t he steps of 'initial awareness,' ' i nte re s t , 1 
'evaluation,' and 'trial'." * 

How participants rated this point: - 

i 

1 1 "essen t i a 1 " 

13 "very important" 
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15 "somewhat important" 
3 "not important" 



Three conferees questioned the validity of the proposition. 

According to William Wolf," who is just completing a major study on 
Innovation diffusion, there are only two d i st ingui shabl e stages in educational 
change which he calls: (1) awareness- i nteres t and (2) t ri al -adopt i on . 

He notes that educational organizations rarely use feedback and rarely 
drop an innovation once they have tried it (i.e., "trial" is really 



"adopt i on") . 



Another important qualification is that innovation adoption in schools 
Is a collective decision process* hence a psychological mode 1 of acceptance 
(A- 1 -E-T-Aj may not be entirely relevant. Collective adoptions may require 
a different sequence and, in complex organization, the "stages" may be 
represented in different persons or roles. 



In his latest book on the Communication of Innovations (1971) , Rogers, 
devotes a separate chapter to analysis of such "collective" and "organ i zat i ona 
adoption decisions. 
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"5. Users who have close proximity to resources are mo re 1 ikely 
to use them." 



How participants rated this point: 

7 . "essent i al " 

19 "very important" 

15 "somewhat Important" 

4 "not Important" 

Three conferees questioned the validity of the proposition. 

Conferees felt that proximity problems in terms of geography can be 
overcome and are being overcome increasingly in. this age of rapid transportation 
and tube communication. However, the psychologi cal di stances between ^ 

researcher-and-practi tloner, special i st-and-gene ral i st , and "them -and- us 
are more difficult to overcome with technology. In some respects, e.g., old- 
young, black-white, we may be moving farther apart psychologically. 

It was also noted that "closeness" has Its problems in the form of 
jealousy, and the comfortable conformity and complacency of those who have 
been too long in close proximity to each other. 

jjA To achieve effect I ve utilization, a varic'.y of messages must be 
45 generated pertaining to the same innovation and at the potential 
user in a purposeful sequence on a n umber of different channels 
in a number of different formats. The resource system must act 
syne rg I s 1 1 ca 1 1 y , bringing together a variety of messages an 
focussing them in combination, in sequence, and in repetition upon 
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the potential user." 

How participants rated this point; 



16 

20 



essen 1 1 a 
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ve ry i mpo rtan t 
"somewhat important 1 
"not 



mportant" 

Only one conferee questioned the validity of the proposition, 

"Synergy" Is a complex idea which summarizes a good deal of research on 
Individual change efforts at one point in time rarely have impact 
by themselves. Users usually respond only after repeated inputs from diverse 
sources. The key concepts here are (I) redundancy, (?.) diversity, and (3) 
synch ron i c i ty , We can plan the first two but orchestrating the who'e process 
so that the user feels the ./nerglstic impact Is another story. It Is the 
communicator’s dream. 

D. CHANGE AS A LINKAGE PROCESS 

Each of the three views of the change process discussed up to this point 
provides us with valuable insights ag,d useful guldeposts for developing a 
comprehensive view of the whole, but each leaves much to be desired when vi 
separately. Clearly there is a need to bring these three viewpoints together 
in a single perspective that includes the strongest features of each, Havelock 
has put forth the concept of "linkage" as a possible unifying and integrating 
! dea . 

The concept, of linkage starts with a focus on the user as a problem-, 
solver. We must first consider the internal problem-solving cycle within the 
user as it is depicted in Figure 1.1 (see above). The user experiences an 
initial "felt need" which leads him to make a "diagnosis" and a "problem 
statement," He then works through "search" and "retrieval" phases to a 
"solution," and finally to the "application" of that solution. But as we see 
in turning to Figure I .4, the 1 inkage model stresses that the user must be 
meaningfully related to outside resources , 



r JURE |,4 



A Linkage Vjew of Resource-User Problem-Solving 
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. . T he us& [ must make contact with the outside resource system and interact 
with it so that he will get back something relevant to help him with the 
solution process. The user must enter into a reciprocal relationship with 
the resource system* this means that something must be going on inside the 
resource system that corresponds to what is happening in the user. In effect 
resource systems and resource persons must simulate or recapitulate the need-’ 
r duction cycle of the user* they should be able to (1) simulate the user's 
need ^(2 simulate the search activity that the user has gone through* and 

simulate the solution-application procedure that the user has gone through 

or wi go t rough, It Is only in this way that the resource person can come 

to nave a meaningful exchange with the user. 

This reciprocity with the user includes testing the adequacy of the 
simulation model , itself. Only through an interaction and a feedback from the 
user can the resource person learn whether or not his model of user-behavior 
is correct. At the same time, the user should be learning and beginning to 
simulate resource system processes such as scientific evaluation and product 
development. Only through understanding, appreciation, and to some degree 
emulatmg such processes, will the user come to be a sophisticated consumer 



The development of reciprocating relationships goes beyond the point of 
improving individual problem-solving processes toward the creation of a stable 
and long astmg soaval influence network. This collaboration will not only 
make a. solution more effective, but, equally important, it will build a more 
effective relationship - a relationship of trust and a perception by the user 
that the resource is truly concerned, that the resource will listen and will 
have a quantity of useful information to pass on. The reciprocal and 
collaborative nature of this relationship further serves to legitimize the 

roles of consumer and resource person and it builds a channel from resource 
to user. 



Linkage is not simply a two-person interaction process however; the 
resource person, in turn, must have access to more remote and more expert 
resources than himself, as indicated at the left hand of Figure 1 . 4 . 

In his efforts to help the user, the resource person must be able to draw 
on specialists, too. Therefore, he must have a way of communicating his 
need for knowledge (which, of course, is a counterpart of the user's need) 
to other resource persons and these, in turn, must have the capacity to 
recapitulate this same problem-solving cycle at least to a degree. Only 
in this way will they be able to develop a functional relationship with 
each other. 



Therefore, an effective change process requires linkage to more and more 
remote resource persons, and ultimately these overlapping linkages form an 
extended series which can be described as a "chain of knowledge ut i 1 i zat i on"* 
connecting the most remote sources of expert knowledge in the university with 
the most remote consumers of knowledge (see Figure 1.5), 



*$ee Havelock et al, (1969) Chapter 3 for an analysis of this idea. 
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FIGURE 1.5 The Macrosystem of User-Resource Linkage: Society as a 
F rob 1 em- So 1 v i n g $ys t cm 




It is possible to identify and differentiate within our total society 
a variety of knowledge-building, knowledge-disseminating, and knowledge- 
consuming subeye t&me t each with its own distinctive protective skin of values, 
beliefs, language, and normative behaviors. These could be referred to as 
the "research subsystem," the "development subsystem," the "practice subsystem, 1 
and the "user subsystem," At a gross level , the prime task of knowledge 
utilization is to bring these great subsystems into effective linkage with 
each other; the kind of reciprocal s i mu 1 a t i on - an d - feedback relationship 
described above needs to be established at the interface between systems. 

Linkage between systems is the essential process in any effort at planned 
social change. 

All subsystems of the society must be able to simulate each other's 
problem-solving process and exchange messages concerning needs, problems, 
and solutions; but the efforts of all need to be coo rdinated and facilitated 
in accordance with an evolving concept of what the total dissemination and 
utilization system should become. This concept of a "total system" must be 
clearly oriented toward a definition of "the public interest" which safeguards, 
as much as possible, the special interests of the subsystems involved. 

What are the subsystems involved and how adequately do they relate to 
one another now? Figure [,6 suggests some of the key linkages required in 
institutional terms. This figure poses some interesting issues, (1) How 
do consumer needs get articulated and communicated to the "experts" in the 
universities, In the professions, and other potential "resource" organizations? 
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Does the existing system provide adequately for two-way communication? ( 2 ) 

Does the existing system contain all the elements that are really required 
for problem-solving and self-renewal to meet the total educational needs of 
the society now and in the future? New subsystems have been created recently 
such as the "regional laboratories," presumably to fill a gap in the system. 

Was there such a gap and do they fill it? These are the kinds of questions 
that we must keep asking if we are concerned about the evolution of an 
effective national renewal system. 

Obviously, not all change agents will have a focus of concern at the 
national level. However, it is important for change agents at all levels 
to have some vision of the total resource picture relevant to the client 
situation in which they are working, and of the particular role that they 
can or should play within a total problem-solving context, 1 oca 1 - reg i ona 1 - 
national. Figure I ,7 suggests how various levels and functions might ideally 
relate to one another. Problem-solving goes on at all levels simultaneously 
and the cycle at each level from local to national may have analogous components 
even though at the individual level they are all within one person's head 
and at the national level they may each be sprawling and complex institutions 
as outlined in Figure 1.6. Figure | . / also suggests several a 1 te rna t i ve 
change agent roles or functions, e.g,, diagnostician, Information - special i st , 
solution builder, evaluator, system monitor, innovation manager, process 
helper, facilitator, etc. Each of these roles could be actualized at the 
local, regional, national, or even international level. 

[Insert Figure I .7 here] 



There appears to be a growing consensus among students of educational 
change that problem-solving human relations approaches and rigorous system 
analytic approaches have to be brought together at the local level before 
a truly satisfactory educational change model can evolve. Dale Lake-,* for 
example, reports that he and his staff at the State University of New York 
In Albany are building a model which expands the basic problem-solving model 
"by attending much more to management information systems, system analytic 
and system synthetic skills," and they are also developing strategies to implant 
all these skills into schools and organizations. Similarly, Jung* and 
associates at the Northwest Regional Laboratory are now collaborating with 
R.E. Corrigan Associates to bring together their "Resource Utilization and 
Problem-Solving" Training Package with a PPBS systems training approach. 

Other such fusion efforts are taking place at many centers across the country. 

In reviewing the different perspectives toward change summarized by 
Havelock, et al . , Gephart* makes a good summary observation; "A mode 1 is 
possible which merges the RD&D, S-l , P-S, and Linkage models without doing 
Injustice to any of the four. The citation of strengths and weaknesses of 
each of these four provides the basis for this combination, RD&D concentrates 
on the nature of the innovation and the work necessary to develop and diffuse 
it. The other three do not have this focus as directly. Since some aspects 
of the change process are determined by the nature of the innovation, this 
type of focus cannot be eliminated. S- | concentrates on the network through 
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wh ! ch information spreads, RD&D contains some of this in the 1 D 1 but does 
not have the degree of clarity of S-l , P-5 and linkage models also assume 
a network but to a lesser degree than the S-l model. The P-S model focuses 
on the adopter or utilizer of knowledge with an intensity not displayed in 
the other three. The 1 inkage model seems to emphasize factors that must be 
considered within and among the research component, the communication network, 
and the user. It does not seem to attend to other aspects of those components 
By merging these four models, a more comprehensive system is represented," 

Propositions Derived from the Hnkage View of Changes 

M 1 . To be truly helpful and useful , resource persons must 

be able to simulate the user's problem-solving processes, 11 

How participants rated this point: 



Four conferees questioned the validity of the proposition. 

Mill gate* notes that it is nearly impossible to simulate user problem- 
solving if you are not the user; but an important task of change agents is 
to make the user system conscious of itself and its own problem-solving process 
This is no small feat because of the tendency of most organizational efforts 
to degenerate from "getting the job done" to "pleasing the boss," 

Because of the difficulty that most change agents have In getting "inside 
the .skin" and trulv indentifylng with the client, it is often vital that they 
make a firm contact with insiders who can work with them, Ch i eke ring* cites 
the case of a change agent attempting to help a small Mennon I te college in 
Pennsylvania; he was unsuccessful until he obtained aid from a Mennonlte 
"brother" who could operate In the cognitive and affective style of the faculty 
Several conferees stressed the need for outs I de- i ns i de change team building 
as an important aspect of change agent skill development, 

"2 . To derive help from resource persons (and resource systems) the 
user must be able to simulate resource system processes , e.g, , 
to appreciate research knowledge, he must' understand how research 
knowledge is generated and validated," 

How participants rated this point: 



1 7 "essent i a 1 " 

21 "very important" 

6 "somewhat important 
1 "not important" 



6 "essent i a 1 " 

17 "very important" 

3 "somewhat important" 
3 "not important" 



Three conferees questioned the validity of the proposition. 
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Clemens* states this point from a national perspective; !l As we have 
tried to facilitate the interpretation and distillation of knowledge (both 
R&D and practice) in the U . S . Office of Education, we've found precious few 
people who can take the double perspective of the scientist and the practitioner 
and analyze information in meaningful ways. Presumably, this synthesis process 
should be engaged in by ail persons attempting to utilize knowledge; but in 
practice, it is not happening very often, I am not sure that this synthesizing 
role is trainable; maybe we have to breed such animals," 

Joe Ward* also puts the case in the broadest ter s; "It is important," 

he says, "that all human elements involved in these processes should have 

a common model of all processes plus a model of the linkage processes," 

For Taylor,* this point has special implications for the undergraduate 

training of educators: "Appreciation of scientific tradition must be built 

into education undergraduates early so they learn to look toward research 
In developing teaching methods," 

"3. Effective utilization requires reciprocal feedback ." 

How participants rated this point: 

25 "essential" 

17 "very important" 
k "somewhat important" 

1 "not Important" 

Only one conferee questioned the validity of the proposition. 

It may be important to distinguish here between "task" feedback and 
"interpersonal or soc I o-emot 1 ona 1 " feedback. Both are important In developing 
effective linkage, but they may interfere with each other. Subcultural norms 
(e.g,, In Ch i eke ring's Men non i te College) may prohibit direct work on the 
interpersonal level and, on the other hand, once a norm of working on the 
interpersonal level Is established in some systems, the work on the task 
"goes to hell" (Reilly*), 

"4. Resource systems need to develop reciprocal and collaborative 

re I a 1 1 onsh i ps not on Ty wi th a variety of potential users ITut also 
with a large diverse group of other resource systems," 

How participants rated this point: 

20 "essential" 

20 "very important" 

8 "somewhat Important" 

0 "not important" 

Only one conferee questioned the validity of the proposition. 

One important implication of this proposition is that change agents 
have to be information-oriented and have to think openly and broadly about 
the meaning of the term "resource," Clemens* spells this out in terms of 
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role: "It does seem to 
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can then reinterpret. 

manpower pool' is potentially one of the highest sho r t-terra%syoff' 'areas 
n selection and training of knowledge utilization personnel." 



, we must build our information analysis capability. Our linkers are 
ave to rely on packaged or semi -packaged information which they 
, , I believe that building this 'information analys' 



" 5 * Use , r s need to de ve1op reciproc al and collaborative relations 
with a variety of resource systems (cosmopol I teness) . " 



How participants rated this point: 



10 

30 



essen t i a 1 " 

"very important" 
1 'somewhat 
1 'not 



i mportant" 
i mportant" 



one conferee questioned the validity of the proposition. 

, or . : Ul,d ‘ ng ° n ' ' ' ' ldea * T V e * comments: "We need to develop temporary 

social systems to help participants deal with back home problems by 
exposure to a variety of resources - including each other - and to each 
other in such a way that the people involved come to rely on one another as 

hv J< r h resour "^ e pe ^ soris • " This approach has been developed experimentally 
by John Good ad , Ken Tye and others at UCLA with what they call "the League 

'°b^ a ,n9 , Cb °fl S '» . ROU9My SlmiUr use resou rce r cooperative network 
n f ^ V Bushne 1 1 * and Spack* ( ES *70; An Educational System 

the 70 s) , and by J, Lloyd Trump (The NASSP Model Schools Project). 

orient^ 5 defineS "cosmopol I teness" as "the degree to which an individual' 
orientation is external to a particular social system." (1962 p 17) 

it results from experience in more than one system either through 'living 
traveling, visiting, or communicating. Cosmopol i teness is highly correlate 
with innovativeness. Rogers quotes Tarde: "To innovate, to discover to 

his social J n r ' nSt ® nt > the individual must escape, for the time being,’ from 
. | “ roundln 9 s - Such unusual audacity makes him super-social rathe 

5 O C ! 3 j 



"6. A_wi 1 I Ingness to listen to new ideas (openness) is an important 

prerequisite to change. This applies both to resource persons 
and users . " 

How participants rated this point: 



'essen t i a 



I i 



I (i 



. 'very i mportant" 

3 "somewhat important" 

0 "not important" 

No conferees questioned the validity of the proposition. 

For the resource system, "openness" means a willingness to help and 
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willingness to listen and to be influenced by user needs and aspirations. 

The "ivory tower" approach, for example, closes off valuable intellectual 
resources from the rest of society, creating a closed system which is 
indifferent to the public interest. Practitioner groups such as the legal 
and medical professions may also close themselves off when they establish 
high fees and evolve service standards which are subject only to internal 
surveillance and internal influence. Effective resource systems are open 
to influence and change both from the user and from other resource systems. 

It is also vital that practitioner resource systems renew their skills and 
their competence by continuously remaining open o the newest developments 
of science and technology. 

For the user, "openness" is not merely a passive receptivity to outside 
knowledge. Rather, it is an active faith that outside resources will be 
useful and it requires active reaching out for new ideas, new products, and 
new wqys of doing things. 

One implication for training is the need to develop listening skills 
in the change agent and to give him the ability to train others (users and 
resource persons) In these same listening skills, 

L . ADDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS ABOUT CHANGE PROCESS 

[Rewards and Reward Structures for Changing] 

Ratings were also obtained on seven additional propositions which 
represent frequently cited axioms of planned change but which do not fit 
clearly into any one of the four viewpoints described above. Most refer 
directly or indirectly to the rewards and the reward structures with which 
change takes place, and all received wide endorsement from over 50 experts, 

"1 , Effective knowledge utilization is a self-fulfilling prophesy ; 

the user's expectation that effort (in retrieval and app 1 I cat i on) 
will pay off is a good Indicator that it will," 

How participants rated this point: 

5 "essential" 

23 "very important" 

15 "somewhat important" 

0 "not important" 

Five conferees questioned the validity of the proposition, 

Ku r 1 and* notes the importance of building individual and group confidence 
in the capacity to produce change, ™ 

"2, A willingness to take risks is an important requirement for 
successful innovation." 

How participants rated this point: 
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